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Beery Other Sunday. 


EIGHT VALENTINES. 
BY MABEL EMERY. 


a) R. JOHN MORRISSON took 
H| his invalid wife abroad for a 
year, and his children Flossy 
and Bruce were sent to stay 
in the mean time with their 
Morrisson cousins in Penfield. 
The house at Penfield was al- 
ready well filled, counting Mr. George Morrisson 
and his wife, grandmother, and his own children 
Gilbert and Pink and Prue; and when two more 
children were added to his restless trio something 
was happening all the time. Grandmother con- 
fided to Mrs. Brownell across the street that it 
did seem sometimes as if she should give up. 
Just what she would do about it when she did 
‘“‘oive up’’ the good old lady never explained. 

“Not but what they ’re good-hearted children, 
every one of them,” she hastened to add. ‘* But 
when there are five of them in one house, and 
their dispositions are all so different, you can’t 
really expect them always to pull together real 
well. If George’s wife wasn’t a born peacemaker 
I don’t know but the roof would come off some 
days.” 

There was, in fact, a little storm that very 
afternoon. It began with Flossy’s making some 
uncomplimentary remark about Prue’s music- 
lesson. Flossy was thirteen, played very well 
indeed, and knew it. Prue was eleven and 
ambitious, but had not yet a very accurate ear. 
Flossy’s comment hurt her feelings; she shut 
the piano with a bang, and established herself 
in the best corner of the sofa to read ‘‘ Castle 
Blair.” As it happened, Flossy herself had 
meant to finish ‘‘ Castle Blair’’ that afternoon, 
so she was indignant at Prue’s selfishness. Then 
Gilbert came in stamping the snow off his feet, 
and when both the girls scolded him for leaving 
the doors open, of course he retorted; and Flossy 
said she was glad her brother knew what was 
polite. Some other persons didn’t, nor their 
brothers either. 

A heavy cloud hung over the tea-table. Bruce 
came wandering in late, and Pink almost cried 
because she was not allowed two pieces of cake. 
Altogether it seemed a badly snarled-up day. 

“Can’t I sit up till half-past eight?” begged 
Pink, when they yent back into the sitting-room. 
‘‘Prue and I have a whole lot of valentines to 
finish. The other girls at school will make more ’n 
we do if we don’t hurry.” 

“You'll have time enough before eight, I 
think,” said Mamma. “ Let us see, — may we? 
That ’s a pretty one with the yellow bird and the 
silver moon. Miss Gerrish’s lace paper is proving 
very useful, isn’t it?” 

‘* Ho, look at the poetry!” cried Gilbert. ‘Is 
it original, Pink? 


“Little birds come back each year 
To bring my love to you, my dear.’ ”’ 


‘* Oh, no, Flossy wrote that for me.”’ 
Bruce and Gilbert began to giggle, and Flossy 
- to frown. 

‘TI had a funny valentine once when I was a 
little girl,” interposed Mamma. ‘Uncle John 
sent it to me. It had a wreath of blue roses 
surrounding the verse, — 

‘“«*Byvery robin has its mate, 
Every Jack his Jenny; 

IT alone, left to my fate, 
Hayen’t any —any !’” 


And then they laughed at this, and forgot to 
laugh at Flossy. 


“Miss Palmer was reading something about 
valentines to the Enelish Literature class the 
other day,’’ said the bookworm Bruce. ‘It was 
a piece of some old fellow’s diary away back ever 
so many hundred years ago, — Pepys, that was 
his name. And he told about their drawing lots 
or something to see who should be whose valen- 
tine for the next year; and he drew his own wife, 
for which he was very glad, because he thought 
now it needn’t cost him quite so much as usual 
for presents and treats.” 

‘¢ Why, what do you mean by being somebody’ 
valentine for a whole year?” 

“TI don’t know exactly. I suppose you had to 
be particularly nice and polite to the one whose 
name you drew, and give ’em presents and things, 
and make ’em have a good time.”’ 

“ Let’s have a valentine party ourselves this 
year,” said Mamma. 

‘¢ And ice-cream to it???’ ‘That was Pink. 

“Yes, ice-cream,” said Mamma, promptly, 
‘‘and a magic pie to hold our fates. We will 
take our valentine partners by lot. How would 
you like-it ?” 

When Mamma Morrisson undertook to make a 
‘¢good time” she always did it well. The prom- 
ised treat was sufficient bait for the younger chil- 
dren, but the older ones scented a moral behind 
the ice-cream, and hesitated. 

‘‘ Like as not I’d draw Floss,” said Bruce. 
‘‘ What ’s the good of fussing over your own 
sister ?”’ 

“Tt would n’t do you a bit of harm to be polite 
to her,’’ flashed Flossy ; ‘‘ nor for her to be civil 
to you,’’ she added, with a frank laugh and a 
blush of recollection. 

“Let ’s,” said Gilbert. 
I suppose we can quit.” 

‘“What is a magic pie?” teased Pink. But 
Mamma laughed and would not tell. 

They found out three days afterward, when 
the valentine party came off. Mamma had racked 
her brains and invented a new game, a variation 
on “ Crambo” and “Consequences.” Silent Papa 
Morrisson was prevailed upon to forsake his news- 
paper and tell the most delightfully exciting story 
about his short experience in an Arizona mining- 
camp thirty years ago; and Grandmother, enter- 
ing into the festive spirit, was coaxed to sing in 
her thin, quavering voice a sentimental old ballad 
that belonged to her girlhood days, about Lord 
Lovel and his sweetheart. Then they did have 
the promised ice-cream in the new china saucers, 
with cake and Japanese napkins, ‘‘ just like a 
birthday,’’ as Pink said. Pink always appre- 
ciated a party that included something good to 
eat. Last came the wonderful pie. It was in a 
shallow bowl that used to be Great-grandmother 
Morrisson’s. The crust was made of blotting- 
paper tied down around the edge, and Mamma 
cut it open with the scissors. Then eight small 
parcels, twisted up in white tissue paper, were 
lifted out on the pie-knife and served on little 
plates to all the family. These proved to be 
bunches of candied cherries, their stems tied up 
with different colored ribbons. 

“« The two that find they have the blue ribbons 
are to take each other for valentines,’’ said the 
mistress of ceremonies; ‘‘ and the same with the 
two red and the silver and the old gold. Let me 
see, — why, Pink, you’re my valentine! ”’ 

Grandmother and Papa Morrisson drew the 
old gold ribbons, Gilbert and Flossy the silver, 
and Prue and Cousin Bruce the sky-blue. It was 
a great joke. The boys felt a little foolish and 
awkward at first, not knowing just what sort of 
gallantry was expected of them; but all soon 


“ If we get tired of it, 


entered into the spirit of the gay compact, and 
the programme opened with a good deal of bur- 
lesque flourish. Gilbert offered Flossy his arm 


to escort her to the piano, and then turned the — 


leaves of the music-book with great devotion 
while she played one of the ‘‘ Songs without 


Words;*” and Bruce allowed Prue to tie the — 


blue ribbon in his button-hole without once wrig- 
gling away, or calling her a goose to be so fussy 
about picking out the loops and ends. Last of 
all they had a ‘‘ sing,’?—the whole family to- 
gether. Flossy despised old-fashioned hymn-tunes, 
but she discreetly veiled her own preferences and 
cheerfully played whatever anybody asked for, 
from ‘‘A Japanese Young Man” to ‘“ Green- 
ville.”’ 
firm a foundation.” 

“‘ Let.’s have another party to-morrow night,” 
proposed Gilbert when bedtime came. ‘‘ Hold 
on, Bruce! ladies first.” 

The fun lasted over night. Bruce had to re- 
turn valentine Prue’s ‘‘ Good-morning,” of course; 
and that reminded him to greet the rest of the 
family too, instead of slipping silently into his 
place and bolting his breakfast in an absent- 
minded maze. He even smiled brightly at Aunt 
Nelly when she made her little confidential gest- 
ure, which meant ‘‘ Sit up straighter, you ’re 
getting round-shouldered.’’ Pink swallowed her 
grief when Mamma vetoed a proposal to wear the 
Sunday frock to school. She had begun to pout, 
but remembered just in season that one must not 
pout at her own valentine. Gilbert was in trouble 
because he could not find his algebra anywhere. 
Usually Flossy paid small attention to Gilbert or 
any of his woes, but this morning it occurred to 
her that she might help hunt up the stray volume 
instead of hovering over the register with a story- 
book, 

‘“* You’re a brick,”’ said Gilbert, eratefully, when 
the algebra emerged from the depths of the sitting- 
room closet. ‘I’d pawed that shelf all over three 
times already.” 

“T thought likely,” agreed smiling Flossy, con- 
templating the heaps of miscellaneous stuff well 
mixed by the ‘ pawing.’? And then, as it oc- 
curred to her how often Aunt Nelly had to put 
that closet to rights, she conceived the bright idea 
of surprising her aunt by a little unexpected help. 
The ten minutes before school-time were taken 
away from the story-book, and served to put those 
much abused shelves in such apple-pie order as 
they had not known for a fortnight. 

Mr. Morrisson was a tired, worried business 
man, who seldom took time to say how much he 
cared for his family. But that morning, when 
he was putting on his overcoat in the front hall, 
Grandmother came through and lingered a mo- 
ment to say his new wristers would be ready by 
Saturday. It was pretty cold that morning. 

‘‘] was thinking about ‘Lord Lovel’ after I 
went to bed last night, Mother,” said Mr. Mor- 
risson. ‘* Don’t you remember how you used to 
sing it to John and me when we were little shavers 
in the trundle-bed in the old east room at the 
farm?” He kissed the dear, fussy old lady good- 
by; and Pink heard Grandmother humming the 
old tune quite cosily to herself, as she settled 
down to her knitting and her thoughts of trundle- 
bed days. 


As time went on, there were occasional relapses, 
of course. Pink’s passion for sitting up late would 
now and then make her forget that cheerful obedi- 
ence to Mamma was the part of a well-bred valen- 
tine: but since that same tireless partner had 


Even Mr. Morrisson joined in ‘‘ How 
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agreed to give her a real-truly cooking lesson in 


the kitchen every Saturday, it was impossible not 


to yield gracefully on a second thought, The 
small cook’s ginger-snaps were highly approved 
by the family; and when one morning Grand- 
mother was sick, and Mamma cut her thumb, and 
Pink was able to stir up the johnny-cake her very 
own self, without any new directions at all, her 


anxious valentine felt that the Saturday labors’ 


were bearing fruit on two branches. Flossy and 
Prue knew nothing about johnny-cake except how 
to eat it; and Pink had never felt so proud in all 
her nine years as she did when the golden-brown 
squares came smoking to the table. 

Gilbert and Flossy had never “ pulled together” 
very well, and it was with secret dismay that they 
found themselves bound to try the experiment 
of making the best of each other. Gilbert was 
brusque and noisy ; cousin Flossy was inclined to 
be ‘superior ”’ and put on young-lady airs. It 
was a timely lesson in chemistry that gave Flossy 
her start in friendly understanding and respect. 
She and Prue were going out to tea one day, soon 
after the valentine compact. Mrs. Morrisson was 
out making calls, and Grandmother was taking a 
nap, when the girls came downstairs, fresh and 
rosy in their best gowns. Flossy’s was garnet, 
and especially becoming. 

‘* Do you remember where I put those rubbers ? 
Oh, Floss! what is that on your dress — right 
there on the hem in front?” 

Flossy’s spirits fell. There was a great dull 
stain where some liquid had dripped and changed 
the dark garnet to a yellowish flame color. 

“Tt must be that sticky stuff we used to finish 
the scrap-book. What shall I do, and Aunt 
Nelly’s gone away?’’ Poor Flossy was ready 
to ery with dismay. 

‘‘ Put some ammonia on it,” suggested Prue. 
‘¢Ammonia’ll take out anything. Mamma always 
uses it for grease-spots.” 

Prue poured a few drops of the pungent stuff 
into a bowl of water, and began to sponge 
vigorously. 

‘‘Once we had a whole great big bottleful of 
ammonia, and Pink was a little bit of a thing 
then and awfully curious, and she pulled the 
stopper out and took a long sniff of it, and it 
almost killed — Mercy, look at it! It’s a 
great deal worse than ever!” 

Both girls were in despair now. 

“Hullo!” said Gilbert walking in. ‘ What’s 
the matter?” 

‘¢ Something took the color out, and we put on 
ammonia, and it only makes it worse. Twice as 
bad. Oh, Floss, it’s a shame! Could n’t you 
wear your plaid?” 

“Try some weak vinegar and water,” said 
Gilbert, promptly. ‘ Ammonia’s an alkali, and 
you want an acid to balance it. The stuff you 
spilled must have been an alkali too, if it had the 
same effect as the ammonia, so of course your 
dosing only made it worse. Run, get the vinegar 
bottle, Prue. We'll fix you up in a jiffy, Miss 
Morrisson.”” 

Gilbert’s everlasting natural history experi- 
ments in the back kitchen did really seem to be 
of some use now. F lossy looked on with respect- 
ful delight while the new sponging darkened the 
red stains and restored the objectionable dress- 
skirt to a presentable condition. She thanked 
her cousin heartily if hastily, and ran off with 
Prue, her heart lighter by at least a pound. The 
next day she asked Gilbert more about the vinegar 
and ammonia affair, and he, with unwonted hos- 
pitality, invited her and Prue into his workshop 


to see experiments. He had used to lock the 
door and decline to be bothered by the girls. 
Gilbert was really very clever at such things. 
He knew how to bring about the most unex- 
pected chemical explosions; he had rigged a 
number of simple electrical machines, and he 
had just made an ingenious model of a pump, 
with a student lamp-chimney for a pipe, a spool 
and stick for a piston, and tiny leather valves. 
They all worked together one evening, arranging 
a row of thin glass tumblers partly filled with water 
at unequal heights, so as to produce a perfect 
octave when tapped with a pencil; and here Gil- 
bert’s science and Flossy’s music found a common 
point of interest. Flossy began to see that Gil- 
bert was worth liking in spite of his blunt ways, 
and Gilbert decided that his tall cousin was not 
nearly so “‘ uppish” as she used to be. He even 
consented to try whistling some parts of Flossy’s 
favorite airs while she played accompaniments, 
and that made an occasional pleasant addition to 
the family concerts. 

When Mrs, Morrisson proposed the valentine 
partnerships, she had no idea they would last very 
long. She was well acquainted with average boys 
and girls, and she knew the old proverb about a 
new broom. But for one reason or another the 
whimsical compacts somehow did live for a long 
time, and instances multiplied. 

Prue was nothing if not energetic. She went 
into new undertakings with great fervor. She 
thought the idea over, and decided to begin her 
part of the: campaign with an heroic move. Prue 
was pretty and lively, but not very studious. 
Bruce, in addition to his regular school-work, was 
studying short-hand, and found a great deal of 
difficulty in getting any one to read aloud for him 
to take notes. He was not yet skilful enough to 
take down ordinary reading. The elocutionist had 
to move very slowly, and the process was dread- 
fully tedious. Prue’s opportunity came promptly 

‘¢ Wouldn’t you like to have me read to you a 
while after supper?” 

Bruce looked his amazement, and Prue blushed 
to think the civility should have been so rare as 
to overcome him, ‘‘I’d just as lief as not,” she 
added, hastily. “I?ll read my history lesson ; 
you know itll be all the better not to hurry over 
that.” So she plodded slowly through a whole 
chapter about the French and Indian War, and 
Bruce scribbled pothooks with grateful alacrity. 

“ That ’s splendid,” he said, wistfully. ‘I 
suppose it is an awful bore, but I do so want to 
get the practice. Ill do as much for you, truly, 
any day.”’ 

Probably Mamma gave Prue a private hint or 


two about the form in which to ask a return of 


her favors. It was a serious thing to ask of the 
shy, silent boy, who so dreaded company; but he 
actually did go with his pretty cousin and the 
other children to Gertie Brownell’s birthday 
party; and being once there, he found the or- 
deal not half so dreadful as he had imagined. 
Tn fact he forgot, after a while, to blush whenever 
he was spoken to, and the general enthusiasm 
over his rhymes in “ Crambo” encouraged him to 
shine in “ Camp.” And as a consequence of this 
one good time, hermit Bruce actually consented 
to go to three more little neighborhood parties 
that winter. 

‘The boy is really losing something of that 
dreadful reserve,’ observed Aunt Nelly, approv- 
ingly, ‘‘ How glad his mother will be!” 


Papa Morrisson’s valentine was a very old lady. 
Her seventy-ninth birthday had come at New 


. 
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Year’s, and the rude March was unkind to her, 
She took cold one day, and had to stay in her own 
room for a long time. Mr. Morrisson had always 
been a dutiful son, but he was an anxious, hard- 
working business man, and had not seemed to 
have much time to spare for the affectionate 
trifles of speech and manner for which women 
care so much. Something reminded him nowa- 
days to talk oftener to the o!d lady after supper ; 
to tell her his plans for the future, and revive his 
memories of the past. She especially loved to 
hear him recall old stories of years ago on the 
dear New Hampshire farm. 

But as weeks went on Grandmother did not 
grow better. Mrs. Nelly began to say, ‘‘I hope 
she will be well enough to enjoy having John and 
Helena come home in July.” The children took 
especial pains to be quiet and peaceable, and to 
make things pleasant for her; and she told Mrs. 
Brownell how much they had improved that 
spring. George’s wife was a splendid hand with 
children. And then, one day, the doctor came 
downstairs with a very grave face. The children 
went about on tiptoe, and waited for the occa- 
sional bulletins from Mamma. It was a queer 
long day, and a queerer longer evening before 
they went to bed. 

Grandmother awoke in the night with a start. 

“We are here, close by you, Mother,” said 
Mr. Morrisson. 

She looked at him with dim eyes that saw 
in the place of his gray head the curly-headed 
boy who had been the light of the old farm- 
house. 

‘‘The dark is nothing to be afraid of,” she 
said, smiling faintly. ‘‘ It is only so that we can 
rest ready for to-morrow. You’ye been —a real 
good boy to-day. Good-nicht, Georgie.” 

And the page of that valentine was read 
through. ; 


CHRISTMAS AT RAMONA RANCH. 


Dear Every Orner Sunpay, — Perhaps the 
readers of this little paper would be glad to hear 
about our second Christmas-tree at Ramona Ranch. 
Iam sure many of them are interested in our Indian 
school, for the numerous presents they have sent 
for this very tree indicate that fact. 

We had a most charming and happy time, both 
children and grown folks, this Christmas, and really 
more so than last year, because we are more ac- 
quainted with one another, and the improvement in 
the children is so apparent as to rejoice our hearts. 
Our festival took place in our new school-room, 
which is a nice large one, sunny, and warmed with 
coal, so that none of us suffer with cold feet as we 
did last winter. ‘The tree was an exceptionally 
fine-looking pine, with far-spreading branches, and 
so tall that the top had to be cut off. We were 
very much in fear that Santa Claus would not reach 
us until after Christmas, as he did not arrive the 
eve before; but he was just in time. 

The tree was lighted with fifty candles, and the 
children had sung their carols and given their reci- 
tations, when we heard a great noise on the top of 
the house, which made the children open their eyes; 
and then came a jingling of bells, and a “ Ho, ho, ho!” 
from the old fellow himself, as he came down the 
chimney and out the sfove door. As our children 
had never seen a fireplace, and were familiar with 
stoves, we thought we would coax Santa Claus to 
come down through a nice big stove, which was put 
up for the occasion ; and sure enough he seemed to 
like it, for out he came without a particle of soot 
on his snow-white whiskers. He was dressed in a 
buffalo-skin, with a cap on his head, and his whiskers 

(Continued on page 87.) * 
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Our etter-Bor. 


Wuo will be the first to guess the Old Testa- 
ment Widdle, printed in the next column? We 
should like to hear more about the ‘‘ Lend-a- 
Hand” Clubs. 

Saumpa, Cat. 

Dear Every Orner SunpAy,—I have read some 
of your stories; I like them very much. It has been 
raining for the last week, and the grass has begun to 
come up. It does not snow here in the winter; but my 
teacher says it does in the East. Good-by, 

Your reader, 
SretLta Byrum. 

DEAR Every OrTHEer SuNDAY, —I have seen your 
paper and liked it very much. I have read some of your 
stories. ‘‘Katie and the Wee-Wees’”’ I liked best. I 
like the little girl at the piano, among the pictures. 


Your reader, 
ELLA STROTHER. 


DEAR Every OTHER SuNpDAY, — Our teacher told us 
we might write to you, so I guess I will write now. We 
live in Stanislaus County, near Salida; but we have two 
miles to walk to school. Iam at school now. We are 
to speak next Wednesday, and we would like for you to 
come if you will. Ihave a piece to speak out of your 
paper. My piece is called ‘‘The Lost Doll.’ I like 
your papers because they haye so many nice stories in 
them. ana 

From your friend, 
Kirry MILurr. 

Dear Every Orner Sunday, —I have read some 
of your papers, which I like very much. My favorite 
piece is “ Edith's Sacrifice’? which 1s a very nice one. 
I live in San Joaquin Valley, about one hundred miles 
from San Francisco. Your pictures I like very well. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Marries Roor. 


Dear Every Orner Suxpay, —I have seen some 
of your papers, and I think they are nice, —they have so 
many interesting stories in them. I have read five of the 
stories, which are very nice. I think I like the ‘‘Christ- 
mas Box’? the best. I love to look at the pretty pictures 
in your paper. Iam eleven years old. I go to Sunday- 
school and every-day school. 

Your friend, 
May Ecmore. 

SALIDA, CAL. 


Dear Every OTHER SunDAyY, —I will write to you 
to-day. Igo to school, and learn very fast now. I am 
in four classes. I have read what is in your paper, and 
thought I would write. This is a warm day. We have 
fine times playing “‘ Bear” and ‘‘ Black Man.’’ Some of 
the boys yesterday took off their shoes so they could 
catch us. We live in the San Joaquin Valley. It is in 
California. Good-by, 

JENNIE ELMORE. 


ACROSTIC II. 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My whole is a visitor we look for once a year. 

My /irst is the vehicle in which he is supposed to 
arrive. 

My eighth is the native region of the stceds lie 
drives. 

My sizth is the season at which he visits us. 

My second is a fruit very plenty in that season. 

My fourth is what he packs in his vehicle. 

My seventh is the sort of face he carries. 

My nnth and tenth are presents he sometimes 
makes us which could hardly be used at the same 
time. 

My third is the kind of child he does not like. 

In old times he was supposed always to enter the 
house between my ji/th. He cannot always do so 
now. 

I leave it to the guessers of this puzzle to tell me 
how he manages, if they can. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of 382 letters. 
My 25, 
live without. 


23, 1, 17, 6, is something that people can’t 


My 9, 2, 80, 29, 4, is a lady’s outside garment. 

My 12, 24, 80, 28, 14, is something used for roofing. 

My 7, 27, 4, 25, 23, 18, is a piece of money. 

My 29, 30, 26, 28, is to need. 2 

My 14, 15, 20, 32, 23, 15, 18, is a commemorative 
inscription. 

My 8, 6, 81, 17, 21, 82, is a boy’s name. 

My 10, 11, is a possessive pronoun. 

My 9, 16, 14, 3, 1, is an article of bedding. 

My 5, 7, 19, is what we call a person who has 
strange ideas. 

My 22, 8, 12, 1, 27, 6, 11, is a narrative of events. 

My whole is the first verse of one of the Psalms. 

Apa I. Sapuier. 


OLD TESTAMENT RIDDLE. 


A Sunpay-scnoor teacher on being asked how 
many scholars he had, replied: “To the number of 
men who went to seek Elijah after he was taken to 
heaven, add Joseph’s age at the time he stood he- 
fore Pharaoh; divide that sum by the number of 
stones in David’s bag when he went to kill Goliath; 
add the number of Jacob’s sons; subtract the num- 
ber of days Noah was in the ark before the waters 
of the flood were upon the earth, and the number of 


Haman’s sons; add the number of measures of 


barley which Boaz gave Ruth ; subtract the number 
of days in the week in which the Israelites gathered 
manna, and the sum obtained will be the answer to 
your question.” How many did his class number ? 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN No. 9. 
David. 


For Woungest Wearers. 


AFTERNOON 
LAND OF 


IN THE 
MAKE-BELIEVE. 


AN 


BY K. H. 


ATIE and Emma were 
tired of the long over- 
and-over seam that 
their mother had set 
them to sew; for they 
lived when sewing- 
machines were un- 
known, and the two 
breadths of a long sheet had to be fastened 
together by many a tight little stitch. 

“QLet’s play we are imprisoned princesses, 
and that mother is an ogre and is making 
us work,” said one of the little girls. 

‘*Let’s use the sheet for a tent, and 
put it over our chairs; and that will make 
a dungeon,” said. the other. 

‘* But we can’t sew if we move it; and I 
shall lose my place,” objected faithful Katie. 
‘¢No; let’s play we are on a journey, and 
that we have travelled as far as we have 
sewed the sheet.” 

‘‘ Half way,” said her sister. 

‘¢Oh, what lovely scenery!” exclaimed 
Katie; ‘‘ shop-windows full of candy like 
that one stick of white cream-candy mother 
brought home to us from Alburgh. It was 
so good! I had a taste.” 


HAPPY 


‘* Our horses are galloping,” said Emma ; 
and truth to tell, her needle galloped too, 
making long stitches. 

‘*We have four horses and a beautiful 
yellow coach,” observed Katie. ‘‘Now we 
are going down hill, -—such a steep hill! 
Are you afraid, Emma?” 

‘*No; but I think it-is time that we 


stopped for dinner, the horses are tired.” - 


“They ‘cant be: 
finished our stint!” 

They both sewed steadily for five minutes, 
when Katie began: ‘‘ What a pretty garden 
we are passing through!. Do look at the 
oranges |” ; 

‘‘T am very thirsty,” answered little 
Emma. ‘‘Can’t we have our driver stop 
and get us some of the fruit?” 

‘‘This is a long ride; you’ll find more 
oranges in the orange-trees in the grove 
over there. Oh! here are some big yellow 
ones, nice and ripe; but I mustn’t. take 
them: it is not our orchard, we are only 
riding through it,” said conscientious Katie. 

“¢ Let’s measure now, and see which has 
sewed the most. This is a dreadful long 
sheet.” 

‘‘ Why are you always in such a hurry, 
Emma? Iam sure we are having a lovely 
rides = 

*¢ Any way, I wish the horses would go 
faster; I am getting real tired.” 

‘*So am I; but you stop and rest.” 
Katie sewed patiently alone, stitch by stitch, 
till suddenly she jumped up, exclaiming: 
‘*'The horses have fallen down! the coach 
is broken to pieces! and we’ll run away, 
and never come back again!” 

‘¢Ts the sheet really sewed up?” asked 
Emma. 

“Yes. Come!” And they scampered off 
into the orchard, and picked up red apples, 
which they liked better than make-believe 
oranges ; and then they chased each other 
like two frisky kittens, back and forth be- 
tween the big trees, as though they enjoyed 
a run with real little legs better than a ride 
in a make-believe coach after four make- 
believe horses. 


Why, we haven't 


Lire is made up of two heaps, one of 
sorrow, and one of happiness; and who- 
ever carries the very least atom from the 
one to the other does God’s service. 


I HAVE lost the way to happiness — 
Oh! who will lead me back ? 

Turn off from the highway of selfishness 
To the right, — up duty’s track! 


Keep straight along, and you can’t go wrong ; 
For, as sure as you live, I say, 

The fair, lost fields of happiness 
Can only be found that way. 


SERVE God in daily work and earnest living, 
And faith shall lift thee to his sunlit heights ; 


-Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanksgiving ~ 
’ Fill the calm hour that comes between the lights. 
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WALTER'S VALENTINE. 
BY CARO A. DUGAN. 


=) IT was the morning of the thir- 
teenth of February. The snow 
was falling in large soft flakes, 
powdering the bright hair and 
warm wrappings of the Endley 
boys and girls as they came 
trooping along the quiet country 
roads, with a pleasant confusion of talk and 
laughter, on their way to school. 

‘** Only look, Ida!” said a fresh, boyish voice, 
‘‘ How lovely the snow makes those pines and 
spruces! ”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said his companion. 
you have looked long enough.”’ 

He yielded to the impatient pull at his hand ; 
and the two children ran along the fast whitening 
path, hand in hand, the prettiest bit of life to be 
scen that winter day. The boy was a veritable 
Saxon, with blue eyes, fair, curling hair, and a 
fine glow of color in cheeks and lips; while little 
Tda’s darker beauty of hair and eyes Was in 
charming contrast. 

“You will have a chance to use your sled to- 
morrow, Walter,’”’ said the girl. 

‘Oh, Ida!” he exclaimed, “ to-morrow is Saint 
Valentine’s Day.” 

“ What is that, Walter ? ” 

“Don’t you know Saint Valentine’s Day, when 
there is such a quantity of letters flying about. 
full of doves and hearts and cupids? Silly things, 
I think. Sue told me of something much better 
than that. She says it is an old custom to rise 
early on Saint Valentine’s morning and go out for 
a walk. The first person you meet will be your 
Valentine for a year; and that means,”’ said the 
boy, eagerly, ‘‘ that you must serve and help and 
stand up for her in every possible way all through 
the year. I like that.” 

**You could do that any way, without taking 
so much trouble about it,” said matter-of-fact Ida. 

** Oh, no,’ said Walter; ‘+ it would not be the 
same thing at all. It would not be real, but only 
make-believe.’’ 

‘«T think it is make-believe anyhow,”’ said Ida. 
‘* Suppose you met an old woman, or some one 
you did not like: how would it be then?” 

Walter looked grave. ‘ It ought not to make 
any difference. You would have to do it all the 
same,” he said, slowly, “if you were real all 
through. But it would be hard. I wish you 
could be my Valentine, Ida.’’ 

‘‘T can be, of course,” said she. 

‘© Qh, will you get up at sunrise to-morrow 
morning ?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Perhaps it is not 
fair to ask you; but I mean to do so, and to walk 
to the Great Pond and back before breakfast.’’ 

Ida laughed and promised, yielding to the eager 
pleading of his blue eyes. 

‘“‘ Then I shall be your true knight for a year, 
like Sir Launcelot or Sir Percival,” said Walter. 

‘“‘J don’t care much about your old knights,” 
returned Ida; ‘but will you give me candy and 
rides on your sled, and skate with me instead of 
the other girls ? ”’ 

‘* Yes. But I do wish you cared more for the 
knights and their adventures. We might have 
such splendid plays.’’ 

‘«] like sliding down hill better. 
your Valentine.’’ 

The two children ran on merrily, and turning 
a corner, came in sight of the schoolhouse. “What 
is that ?’’ suddenly exclaimed Walter. 

A few paces in advance of them another child 
was walking slowly and wearily, alone. 


“ But come, now; 


But I will be 


It was a 
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sad little figure to look upon, shrunken and bent, 
with an unsightly hump between the shoulders. 
Walter turned a pale, shocked face toward his 
companion, and hastily drew her back. 

‘« Have you never seen Dorothy Kent?” asked 
Ida. “Oh, I forgot. She has been out of school 
since youcame, Never mind her,—she’s nothing 
but a dwarf.” 

The two children hurried by; but Walter, 
half-turning, caught a glimpse of a sad little face, 
and brown eyes full of tears. Dorothy had heard 
the unfeeling words, had seen the look on Walter’s 
face, and her heart was full. Entering the school- 
room, she hid her face on her desk, and for a long 
time cried softly to herself. Walter alone saw 
and pitied her distress. Coming upon her so sud- 
denly in the street, his beauty-loving nature had 
received a shock from which he could not at once 
recover; but the sight of her grief stirred a feel- 
ing of pity in his warm heart. His eyes often 
wandered from his books that morning to the 
quiet little figure in the corner, 

‘¢She cannot be a dwarf like those in the 
romances and fairy tales,’’ he thought, ‘* for they 
did not care, and she certainly does care a great 
deal.’”’ At last Dorothy, looking up, encountered 
one of his earnest, questioning glances, and the 
boy, in confusion, turned to his books and began 
to study in earnest. The snow was falling fast 
when school was over for the day; and in the 
merry snow-ball frolic that followed, the little 
dwarf was quite forgotten. 

Saint Valentine’s Day dawned clear and fair. 
With the first bright morning rays Walter awoke, 
and quickly dressing, sprang out of his window to 
the piazza roof and slid down to the ground. Was 
there ever a boy who did not prefer making his 
exit by the window to walking soberly out at the 
door? What joy it was to breathe the pure cold 
air, to see the red morning sky, and tread the 
crisp snow! Walter hastened to the Great Pond, 
which was not far from Ida’s home, fearing his 
little Valentine might be there before him and 
grow tired of waiting; but no figure was in sight, 
and he saw no trace of footsteps on the snow. 
He paced back and forth, full of thoughts and 
plans for the coming year. 

Walter Howe was a genuine boy, brave, hardy, 
and active, and — what is rarer in a lad of his 
age — an ardent lover of books. Eagerly devour- 
ing all the old tales and romances he could lay 
hands on, his soul was fired with the desire to 
emulate the chivalric deeds of olden time. His 
sister Sue, a few years his senior, was as enthusi- 
astic as himself, and together they had read his- 
tory, poem, and legend; had personated kings 
and queens, knights and ladies, fairies and hob- 
goblins; had acted mimic tournaments, battles, 
and sieges; and together had planned a future of 
great and noble deeds. Sue was now away at 
school; and Walter, coming to live in Endley, 
was sadly at a loss without his boon companion. 
Pleased with Ida Parker’s pretty face, he sought 
her acquaintance, hoping that she might in part 
fill his sister’s place; and in spite of frequent dis- 
appointments, he was still hopeful. 

“*T will give her ‘Marmion’ for a Valentine 
present,’’ he thought. ‘TI am sure she will like it 
if she once begins to read it.” 

Glancing at the sun after forming this wise 
resolution, he saw, to his surprise and uneasiness, 
that it was already some distance above the hori- 
zon. He looked up the road, but no one was in 
sight. Could it be possible that Ida had not tried 
to keep her word? ‘The indignant color rushed 
into his face. ‘‘She is not worth having for a 
Valentine! ’’ he exclaimed; and turning suddenly 


toward home, found himself face to face with little 
Dorothy Kent. Sbe hurried by, without looking 
at him; but Walter stood gazing after her, as if 
rooted to the spot. 

‘‘Did I come here only to meet her?’ he 
thought. “TI will not have any Valentine.” Then 
came the thought, — “‘ But I have met her, and 
I promised myself to be a true Valentine to the 
first person Imet. I ought to keep my word.”’ 

The struggle was a hard one. 


schoolmates, as well as his natural repugnance to 
physical deformity, made poor Walter waver; 
but at last, striking his hands together with sud- 
den resolution, he ran off home as if determined 
to parley with himself no longer. 

An hour later, as Dorothy Kent came out of 
the gray cottage where she lived with her mother 
she was startled by a ringing shout, and down 
the street dashed Walter, his bright hair flying in 
the wind, bringing with him a fine new sled, the 
admiration of every boy and girl in Endley. 

“Would you like a ride?’ he asked, quite 
breathless with haste. 

Dorothy drew back timidly,— ‘‘ Thank you, 
but —” 

“Don’t you like sled-rides? ” 

“T never had one.” 


«Then, come!’ and Walter held out his hand ° 


with a smile so winning that Dorothy went at 
once. I doubt if there were two happier children 
in the world, just then. 

Walter did not repent his resolution, even 
though Ida, chagrined at seeing Dorothy in the 
place she herself might have occupied had she 
not thought it too much trouble to keep her 
promise, at once circulated the Valentine story 
as fit subject for ridicule; so that when Walter 
came out on the playground after school, he 
was greeted with laughter and rude jeers. He 
paid no heed to it, however, until he had seated 
Dorothy on his sled and drawn her into a quiet 
corner; then with a look of silent contempt for 
Ida, he walked up to the tallest and strongest of 
his persecutors and challenged him to fight. The 
boys were silenced by this mark of unquestionable 
pluck, and quickly formed a ring around the 
combatants. Poor Dorothy listened with intense 
anxiety to the shouts and sound of blows, but she 
could see nothing, till suddenly the ring of boys 
broke up with a final cheer, — and there stood her 
valiant little knight, his foot on the breast of his 
fallen foe like a young Saint Michael, bruised and 
bleeding, but glowing with victory. This, Walter's 
first and last fight, was the best thing that could 
have happened just then, for it proved to him- 
self and to others that his high thoughts and 
aims were not all beautiful fancies, but that they 
could stand the test of practical every-day life. 

From that day Walter was an acknowledged 
leader among the Endley young people. Eager to 
please him, they made shy advances to Dorothy, 
which were received with such winning friend- 
liness that before long she became a universal 
favorite. 

Saint Valentine’s Day was the beginning of 
a year of pleasant days. Walter and Dorothy 
were fast friends from the moment when he ex- 
plained why it was that the boys called her his 
little Valentine. He found in her a companion 
after his own heart. ‘Together they read_and 
talked, played and planned and studied. 

Walter was very tender and thoughtful of his 
little Valentine, always ready to serve her, often 
leaving the active sports in which he delighted, 
to read or walk with her. Sometimes this sacri- 
fice was far from easy, but the boy never faltered 
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‘in the service to which he had devoted himself 
on Saint Valentine’s Day. Many a winter evening 


did he spend in the little gray cottage, and many 
happy hours did Dorothy know in the great house 
on the hill. It was her fairy palace of delight, 
with its books and pictures and wonderful con- 
servatories. A most cordial weleome always 
awaited her, for Walter’s parents were glad to 
encourage such a true and helpful friendship. 
The spring passed, and with the June roses came 
Sue for the long vacation at home. Then fol- 
lowed delightful drives and sails, and happy 
Dorothy learned to love Walter’s gentle sister 
almost as she loved Walter himself. The autumn 
days were saddened by the knowledge that in the 
spring Walter was to go away to school ; yet they 
were days full-of happy experiences. 

With the first snowflakes came a change. 
Dorothy drooped and sickened, growing weaker 
every day. For several weeks she lay upon a 
couch beside her window, gentle, patient, suffer- 
ing no severe pain, but gradually losing flesh and 
color till she was but a white shadow of her for- 
mer self. Each morning found her at the window 
when Walter went by on his way to school, and 
however weak and tired she might be, she had 
always a bright nod and smile for him, The 
Endley children vied with one another in kindly 
attentions to the sick child, and she was glad and 
grateful for them all; but her »weetest smile, her 
brightest look, her most loving words, were given 
to Walter. At last she could not leave her bed; 
and the two little friends knew their parting must 
come soon, even before the spring-time they had 
dreaded. 

Saint Valentine’s Day came round again, and 
just at sunset Walter came out of the conservatory 
with a handful of the white roses Dorothy espe- 
cially loved, and walked sorrowfully down the 
street he had trodden in such lightness of heart 
ayearago. He found his little playmate propped 
up with pillows and watching for his coming. He 


gave her the fragrant roses, and she thanked him 


with a loving look out of her soft brown eyes; 
then reaching out her hand she drew him nearer, 
saying, ‘* IT am glad you are come, Walter, for I 
want to talk with you. You have been such a 
true Valentine, dear, and now the year is ended. 
Mamma has been talking with me to-day about 
the Holy Grail, and about the knights that went a 
pilgrimage in quest of it. You remember we were 
reading about it when Sue was here. Mamma 
says the Holy Grail is an emblem of truth and 
goodness, and that by being brave and true and 
unselfish we may all be its pilgrims, and try to 
win the truth and beauty of heaven and spread it 
more and more throughout the world. She even 
thought I might call myself one of its pilgrims, 
because I had tried so hard to be brave about my 
back and patient when I was ill, even though I 
could do so little to help others.” 

‘*Oh, Dorothy!” said Walter, “you do not 
know how much you help others just by being so 
brave and patient.’’ 

‘‘T am glad if that is true; but one who is 
strong and well can be so much more helpful. 
Mamma says it is the grandest of all service to 
serve the world in Christ’s spirit. You could do 
that, Walter. Just think how good you have been 
tome! Ido wish you would promise me to be a 
true ‘knight of the Holy Grail.’ ”’ 

“‘T will try,” said the boy, softly. 
to try my best, Dorothy.’’ 

The brown eyes grew radiant. “Thank you. 
Now kiss me, Walter. I am too tired to talk 
more. Good-by. Always remember that you haye 


“¢T promise 


_ made me very happy, dear Walter.”’ 


That evening, as Walter sat alone in his room 
the church-bell rang out suddenly, and stopped. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


Then slowly, solemnly, — one — two — three, 
stroke after stroke pealed forth; and as the thir- 
teenth died away on the still evening air, he knew 
that his year of service was indeed ended, and 
his little Valentine at rest; and mingled with his 
erief were thankful tears that he had made the 
last year of that short life so peaceful and so 
happy- 

Years have passed. Walter still lives, and his 
life is a noble fulfilment of the promise made his 
little friend. Many have felt the blessing of 
his help and sympathy and counsel; few know 
that his highest aspirations and noblest efforts 
have their root in a child’s grass-grown grave. 
Each fourteenth of February he sets apart as 
Dorothy’s day, making it the occasion of some 
special act of charity and love. What better 
way of keeping green the memory of his little 
Valentine ? 


CHRISTMAS AT RAMONA RANCH. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

were whiter than ever. We could see that he was 
really growing old, taking so many trips for the little 
folks, but he was as merry as ever; and though the 
smallest children were startled at first, as they had 
never seen Santa before, they soon talked with him, 
and felt very much at home with him. 

He selected two of our little boys to help him 
distribute the presents, — Peter, a boy of eight 
years, who is always declaring that he loves us 
“ten hundred,” and Willie, of nine years, who says 
he is going to stay here “ ten winters.” 

If the senders of our Christmas presents could have 
seen how happy our little folks were, they would have 


- been as happy as the recipients. Howard Wentworth 


nearly doubled himself up with delight over his new 
knife, and said in such a happy way, ‘I am so glad 
Ihave a little knife!” Peter, with a beaming face, 
said, “See my new suspenders!” He had been 
suffering from the lack of new ones for some time 
previous, and his relief at getting rid of the old ones 
was quite apparent. 

Little Mamie, of six years, was more charmed with 
a little toy watch than with an immense doll; and 
all the little girls had to pick up their dress-skirts 
to hold their toys. 

Among the recitations of the evening was one 
given in verses alternately, about a little robin, 
by Clara and Howard, two full-blooded Indian 
children. This was their first attempt at reciting, 
and we were delighted to hear them speak so dis- 
tinctly, and to see how unconscious they seemed of 
the presence of any one but their teacher. Little 
Clara has been here only one year, and in that time 
has learned to talk English quite nicely, and reads 
in the “First Reader,” understanding everything 
that she goes over. I heard her correcting a larger 
girl the other day, who could not tell how much two 
eights were, — all of which seems quite remarkable 
when we consider that a year ago she was living in 
a tepee with the other Indians, and is only seven 
years old. 

Dear old Santa Claus stayed until all the presents 
were distributed, and then vanished through the 
stove, as he came, saying that he must go up to the 
Agency tree, and many other places, that he might 
rejoice other little hearts; but he left some of his 
whiskers behind him, to assure us that he was coming 
next year. Many were the questions we had to 
answer about Santa Claus after he had left, just as 
though we older people had visited him at his home; 
and Cora declared she was going out the next morn- 
ing to see if she could not see where Santa had 
turned his reindeers around in the snow. 

Christmas is past; but our children, who are 
now merrily sliding down hill, will long remember 
dear old Santa Claus, and “ little Jesus,” as they call 
him, who made all this Christmas cheer possible. 

M. C. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING UNDER THE 


GRADED SYSTEM. 


Oxsecrors to the graded system in Sunday- 
schools say that it would be difficult, if not impossi 
bie, to keep up an interest in the teachers’ meetings. 
On this point Rev. W. C. Gannett has a pertinent 
and a forcible word in his paper on “The True 
Order of Studies,” to which reference was made in 
the last number of Every Orarr Sunpay. 

Mr. Gannett says: ‘‘ That meeting of course must 
suffer change. The teachers would be thrown more 
upon themselves, and more would be expected of 
them; which, after all, is saying little more than 
that all the teachers would, by this system, have 
to try as hard as the most’ earnest teachers do now. 
A higher ideal of course exacts more endeavor 
and gives more reward. But the teachers’ meeting 
would only suffer change, not abolition. ‘The prob- 
able change would be that the minister, or general 
leader, would meet in turn separate groups of his 
teachers, — those working in studies most allied 
coming to him once in three:or four weeks to spend 
the two hours together, not in preparing three or 
four specific lessons, but in general help and co-op- 
eration upon the subjects and the teaching methods 
to be used. Would not this really prove a higher 
kind of teachers’ meeting, —a kind more educa- 
tional to the teachers? Our present teachers’ meet- 
ing is too often a simple learning of a given lesson, 
—the thing which with children we deprecate as 
‘cramming.’ Once in every month or two the 
teachers might all meet together in a general con- 
gress and jubilee of interests, and thus keep up the 
touch of hands and the feeling of fellow-laborers 
working together towards one common end.” 


The simple fact is, that under any system of in- 
struction the regularly held teachers’ meeting is, if 
not an absolute necessity, a most important condi- 
tion of successful teaching work. On this subject the 
following statement from Dr. Trumbull’s “ Yale Lec- 
tures on the Sunday-School” deserve to be carefully 
read and duly pondered: ‘If the teachers of the 
Sunday-school are not thus gathered to compare 
the results of their separate study, and to help each 
other by an interchange of thoughts and opinions, 
they are not likely to be in agreement in their 
understanding, and so in their teaching, of the 
lesson before them. Nor is there any prospect, 
without this agency, of bringing up the poorer 
teachers to the standard of the best qualified, and 
of giving to every teacher the benefit of the best 
thought and the most careful preparation of all the 
teachers, in the study of a given lesson. Moreover, 
it is only by some such means as this that he who 
leads and oversees the school as a whole can meas- 
ure and impress and train his teachers as teachers, 
both individually and collectively, and can sift out 
those who cannot be trained by him.” With the 
best superintendent in the world, a Sunday-school 
without a weekly teachers’ meeting is rather an 
aggregation of schools than a unified school; each 
class being in a sense a school by itself, without 
special benefit from or special sympathy with the 
labors and attainments, the experiences and needs, 
of other classes in the same room. ‘There is in that 
assemblage no one school current of thought and 
feeling, no one school standard of teaching; nor 
has the superintendent a possibility of securing 
this. Unless, therefore, a Sunday-school has a 
weekly teachers’ meeting, it lacks an essential fea- 
ture of the true Sunday-school; and its teachers 
can neither be at their best nor do their best as 
Sunday-school teachers in .connection with that 
Sunday-school.” 


And again Dr. Trumbull says, citing an illustrative 
instance: “On Friday evening of each week the 
pastor-superintendent meets his teachers, to lead 
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them in their mutual preparation for their Sunday 
teaching service. Here it is that his peculiar power 
as a teacher, and as a teacher of teachers, shows itself 
at its best. It is no lecture on the lesson that he 
gives them in this teachers’ meeting. On the con- 
trary, he finds out what they know, and what they 
need to know individually, in the line of their teach- 
ing work. ‘Then he helps them to learn, and he 
shows them how to teach. He, asa teacher, trains 
them to be teachers. ‘This work of his they appre- 
ciate, and they avail themselves of it gratefully. For 
a series of years the average attendance at this 
meeting has been considerably more than a majority 
of the entire number of teachers in the Sunday.- 
school.” 


Ir is an interesting fact, though not generally 
known, that the Sunday-schools which use the “ In- 
ternational ” one-topic lessons have for the most part 
discontinued the teachers’ meeting. The teachers 
are fairly surfeited with “ Lesson-helps.” Notes and 
commentaries on the lessons abound. The religious 
weeklies have their Sunday-school Department con- 
taining comments, expositions, and practical applica- 
tions. In Boston, Brooklyn, and some other cities 
there is the Saturday afternoon Bible- class, or 
General Teachers’ Meeting, in which the next day’s 
lesson is expounded and discussed. No time is left 
for a weekly gathering of the separate bands of 
teachers in individual schools. This state of things 
suggests machine-work rather than educational in- 
spiration and uplifting. 

The desideratum in every Sunday-school is a com- 
pany of teachers helping and inspiring one another. 
Iach teacher should fully understand the part which 
his or her instruction plays in the general scheme of 
studies of the whole school. The older teachers 
should encourage and guide the younger, and each 
and all should bring to the teachers’ meeting a con- 
tribution drawn from) study or experience. All this 
demands enthusiasm, consecration, self-denial. But 
who can bea good teacher without these 4 


REV. J. L. DOUTHIT AND THE REV. 
MAN ON THE 


DR. PULL- 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


Wer give below the opinion of an earnest Unita- 
rian minister, who demands that our Sunday-schools 
shall adopt the “ International Lesson Scheme; ” and 
also the view of this Lesson Scheme held by the 
able and scholarly Universalist clergyman who edits 
the notes on these lessons which are used by Uni- 
versalist Sunday-schools. Mr. Douthit says: — 


“We know ouly one Protestant denomination which 
pretends to keep abreast of the times that wholly ignores 
the International Sunday-School Lessons. We hardly 
need to say that the one noted exception is the Unita- 
rian denomination; and yet we as people are claiming 
that our essential point of emphasis in religion is wnity 
and progress in the line of a common and unperverted 
Christianity ! 

“This is a very strange attitude indeed! What does it 
mean? Whatis gained by it? Certainly, whatever adyan- 
tage may be imagined, the disadvantage is vastly more, 
and must be easily seen by those who haye their eyes open 
to take hints from their neighbors. There is an immense 
advantage in uniformity of effort; there is a mighty in- 
spiration in the thought of a great multitude reading and 
studying the same subject at the same time. Uniformity 
does not necessarily mean conformity; and if Unitarian 
and Trinitarian Sunday-schools were studying the same 
chapter the same day, it would afford an excellent op- 
portunity for emphasizing arguments in true things, 
understanding differences, and giving some good reason 
for our faith. The writer has been using the Interna- 
tional plan for several years, and finds it a great advan- 
tage in this respect; and in the non-sectarian leaves 
there is rarely anything to offend the most ultra-Chris- 
tian Unitarian. There is no lesson topic in the Interna- 
tional series but what is worthy of study, — anything, in 
fact, is worthy of study that engages the attention of all 
Christendom; but if there should be wrong doctrine or 
an inappropriate topic, we could easily say so, giving 
our reasons, and substitute some other topic for that 


Sunday. Every point of dissent or difference would be 
but an increased opportunity to give our truer, better 
interpretation, if we have one to give. 

““Why should Unitarians be so peculiar in this matter 
of religious instruction ?” 


Per contra, Rev. Dr. Pullman, who recognizes 
some advantages in this uniform system of Bible 


study, has an equally clear perception of its decided 


disadvantages. He says: — 


“The drawback in this system is that this new and 
promising method serves antiquated ideas of revelation, 
of the genesis of religion in young minds, and of the ob- 
ject to be attained in the religious instruction of the 
young. It throws into the hands of the International 
Committee a power of perpetuating these obsolete ideas 
by a selection of lessons which favors them to the utmost, 
which leaves untouched some of the fairest portions of 
the Bible, and which makes yain all attempts at system- 
atic and consecutive study. The principle upon which 
these lessons are selected is to the historical student a 
‘dead secret.’ 

“¢ Wow,’ asks the author of a recent valuable book on 
religious instruction of the young, — ‘how shall the 
attempt to make religious teaching real and vital be 
harmonized with such Sunday-school teaching as gives 
the child to understand that Satan created sin, and that 
there was never a rainbow before the flood; or which 
teaches Old Testament and New Testament history in 
rapid alternation . . . thus giving the child fragmentary 
and confused notions, and so making it possible for a 
bright little girl of the writet’s acquaintance to imagine 
that Jerusalem is not far from New York, and to place 
Hezekiah after Paul in point of time, because the lesson 
on the king came shortly after that on the apostle ?’ 

*¢That such geographical and chronological errors are 
not absolutely fatal, — not by any means the worst errors 
that can be instilled into a bright little girl’s mind, — all 
will agree. It is quite likely that she got something 
deeper and better than geography in the very lesson 
which confused her geography. ‘The real trouble is, that, 
under this system, the child is taught to associate pro- 
found truths with false settings, and when the false is 
thrown off as the mind matures, the true is almost cer- 
tain to go with it. 

‘In short, to be studying what all the world is studying 
at the same time has its great advantages if you agree 
with all the world; but if you happen to be in the minor- 
ity, you must resign those advantages when they 
threaten the truths and methods which you hold to be 
vital.” 


In this connection it is worth while to recall the 
statement made at a recent meeting of our Sunday- 
school Union by a Baptist visitor, to the effect that 
many Baptists would prefer to the International 
System a plan of educating the young in the great 
principles of religion by carefully graded lessons, 
leaving the. pupils to pursue parallel courses of 
Bible-reading by themselves. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue interesting discussion of Mr. Horton’s paper 
on ‘‘The True Order of Studies in the Sunday- 
school,” read at the January meeting of the 
Sunday-school Union, will be fully reported in our 
next number. 


We have received from Miss V. J. Warren, the 


superintendent of the Brighton Unitarian Sunday- - 


school, a copy of the “ Character Monument” book- 
let, issued by that school and presented to every 
member, teacher and scholar, as a New Year’s gift. 
It is tastefully printed, with the mottoes which were 
studied fron. month to month during the previous 
year placed at the top of the pages, and underneath 
these, selections of appropriate golden sayings. Such 
gifts as this do very much to make the members of 
a Sunday-school feel themselves to be indeed “ one 
body.” 


A Sunpa¥Y-scHoor in connection with the new 
Unitarian Church in Pomona, California, was or- 
ganized January 6, 1889. Rev. Oscar Clute, the 
pastor, conducts the ‘‘ Sunday morning class for the 
study of important questions bearing on Religion 


‘who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 


and Life.” The lessons consist of lectures from the a : 
leader, followed by conversation. The following 
themes will be considered : — ; = 


The Origin of the Old Testament. 

The History of the Old Testament. 

Is the Old Testament infallible? 
Religion and the Old Testament. 

How was the New Testament written ? 
How has the New Testament come to us? . 
Are there any mistakes in the New Testament ? ' 
Religion and the New Testament. 


Mr. Clute defines the purpose of his Sunday- 
school to be: — 


“To train the scholars to faithful obedience to the 
requirements of home, of school, of the play-ground, of 
business, of social life, of manhood and womanhood, — 
in short, to the requirements of True Christianity. Its 
methods will be free, rational, reverent.’’ 


WHEN to flowers so beautiful 

The Father gave a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one — 
All timidly it came ; 

And, standing at the Father’s feet, 
And gazing in his face, 
It said with meek and gentle voice, 
Yet with a timid grace, 

“¢ Dear Lord, the name thou gavest me, 
Alas! I bare forgot.” 

The Father kindly looked on it, 
And said, ‘‘ Forget-me-not.” 


As he who digs deep with a spade comes toa 
spring of water, so the student who humbly serves 
his teacher attains the knowledge which lies deep 
in his teacher’s mind. 


Do not look for wrong and evil, 

You will find them if you do; 

As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back for you. 

Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 

To the glass, you meet a smile. 


Or all earthly music, that which reaches farthest 
into heaven is the music of a loving heart. 


Harx! the praising angels say, 
“ Christ was born on Christmas day . 
In blest Judea, far away! ”? 


Hush! our pleading spirits say, 
‘« Christ be born in us, we pray, 
And give our souls their Christmas day!” 


WueEreE our Captain bids us go, 
*T is not ours to murmur ‘‘ No.”? ~ 
He that gives the sword and shield 
Chooses, too, the battlefield 

’ On which we are to fight the foe, 


Tue noblest mind the best contentment has. 


FREELY ye have received, freely give. Ms 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
SunpbAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 


the package sent to their schools. 
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